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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


AN ADMINISTRATIVE REORGANIZATION 
PROPOSED 


This number of THe HicH ScHOoL JOURNAL is given over largely 
to a summary of a dissertation submitted by Mr. J. H. Workman to 
the faculty of the University of North Carolina in partial fulfillment 
of the requirements for the degree of doctor of philosophy. Mr. 
Workman’s dissertation committee was composed of Professors 
George Howard, Chairman, E. W. Knight, Roy W. Morrison, and 
N. W. Walker, of the Department of Education, and Professor S. H. 
Hobbs, of the Department of Rural Social Economics. 

Of course, a summary of findings and recommendations, short- 
ened to the point necessary for publication in THe HicH ScHoor 
JouRNAL leaves unanswered many questions the critical student is 
likely to ask. This is necessarily so because the supporting data on 
which the conclusions and recommendations rest cannot be given in 
sufficient fullness to indicate the complete scope of the investigation. 
Many will, no doubt, object to some of the recommendations, and 
that is to be expected. Suffice it to say, however, Mr. Workman has 
shown with clarity wherein considerable economies could be effected 
by a unified, consistent, and properly related plan of organization 
and administration. In setting up his criteria Mr. Workman has 
reduced to orderly arrangement and restatement certain basic prin- 
ciples of organization quite generally approved by the leading author- 
ities of the nation in matters pertaining to educational administration. 
His study should lead to further critical and constructive thinking 
about the problem he has investigated. 


ATTITUDE OF GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


The attitude of the North Carolina General Assembly of 1935 
toward schools, teachers, and educational enterprises in general is 
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more tolerant, more sympathetic, and more wholesome than has been 
the attitude of any of its predecessors since 1927. The law-makers 
will not find the money to restore the salary cuts made in 1933, and 
perhaps that is too much to hope for immediately; but it does seem 
reasonably certain that they will find the money to restore about half 
the amount that was cut off two years ago. In terms of a restoration 
that will mean about seventeen per cent of the salaries before the 32 
per cent cut; in terms of the present salary schedule it will mean a 
25 per cent increase. These seem to be about the figures around 
which the legislative mind is taking shape. Of course, nobody knows 
just what will happen in the end. But the legislators are in better 
state of mind concerning school appropriations than has been in ev- 
idence for many years, and that, indeed, is something for which the 
teachers are thankful. Should the 25 per cent be voted, it will do 
but little if any more than meet the increase in living costs since 
1933, and teachers’ salaries will still remain far below a decent cul- 
tural level in North Carolina. 


MAKING ENDS MEET 

It is a matter of common knowledge that the public school teach- 
ers and principals of North Carolina resort to various means of sup- 
plementing their meagre stipends by summer work of one kind or 
another. A well-known and capable principal of an eastern North 
Carolina high school manages to make ends meet by serving as in- 
spector of fruits and vegetables during the spring and summer 
months. In answer to our inquiry as to his experiences in this sea- 


sonal occupation, he writes: 


For the past three summers I have made from two to three 
months wages with the State-Federal Inspection Service. For the 
past seven years I have been rather fortunately connected with the 
same service, working such time as was most convenient for both 
parties. 

Last summer I worked two weeks at —.....2222222-..--.-.-e--0y mG. 
inspecting strawberries and snap beans. I went from there to 
siciiciaeniniaa , N. C., as supervising inspector of Irish potatoes 
with fifteen to twenty men. I was there for five weeks. 

The next stop was on Eastern Shore, Va., where I was stationed 
at Parksley and Temperanceville. This was rather interesting as I 
had never been on that strip of land before. This work was potato 
inspection also. 

(Continued on page 62) 
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THE ADMINISTRATIVE REORGANIZA- 
TION OF THE NORTH CAROLINA 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS* 


By J. H. WorKMAN 


OR SIXTY-SEVEN years the state school system of North 

Carolina has remained in a fixed constitutional administrative 
pattern. Many material, social, and financial changes have been 
wrought in the meantime, and conditions have undergone an almost 
miraculous change. The question arises, have the added legisla- 
tional attempts to cope with the growing needs kept pace with ad- 
vancing civilization and modern trends in school organization? 
Briefly, the state of North Carolina in its efforts to secure equality 
of educational opportunity for the children, in assuming that educa- 
tion is a state function, has consistently increased appropriations for 
a number of years until, in 1933, the state assumed the responsibility 
of supporting and controlling a state-wide term of eight months. In 
addition to the constitutional ex-officio board, there has been set up 
to manage the school system, a specially created legislative board 
whose duties and powers conflict with and duplicate those of the 
original board. This is made evident by a check of twenty of the 
most important items contained in the operation of the present state 
school system. (See figure 1, page 46.) 

A network of hard surface and state-maintained local roads, 
along with the enlargement of communities and consolidation of 
schools, has caused the many local administrative units of school 
organization in the state to become a handicap to economical and 
efficient progress. 

The writer, having had a number of years of practical experience 
in local units of school administration, has become convinced that the 
functioning of the present system is complicated, wasteful, econom- 
ically unsound, and inadequate. 

After a thorough and comprehensive study of the principles of 
school organization and administration, including an examination of 
the school laws of the forty-eight states, the theories, practices, sur- 
vey recommendations, and modern tendencies of the best systems 
and best recognized authorities in the field of school administration, 
a set of basic principles has been drawn up and fully supported. 

*Summary of a doctoral dissertation submitted to the Faculty of the University of 


North Carolina in partial fulfillment of the requirement for the degree of Doctor of 


Philosophy. 
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THE OVERLAPPING OF AUTHORITY UNDER PRESENT PLAN 
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Fig. 1. The conflicting and overlapping duties and powers of the State Board of 
Education and of the State School Commission in North Carolina’s present School System 
in the twenty essential items of operation. 

There were three objectives in this study. The first was to 
formulate for the entire state school organization a list of funda- 
mental principles, supported by authorities in the field of school ad- 
ministration. As a result, four major and twenty-one minor prin- 
ciples were established. The four major principles concerning the 
organization, finances, personnel, and the instructional phases of the 
school system may be stated here for better understanding : 

I. The authority and responsibility for the administration and 
conduct of each activity or program of the schools should be 
definitely placed. 

II. The business transactions of the school system should be 
determined solely in terms of the development of an efficient 
system of instruction. 

III. The amount of educational outcome depends upon the qual- 

ity and qualifications of the personnel that directs each activ- 
ity or division of the program. 
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IV. The purpose of the school is to discover the possibilities of 
the child and to make available every opportunity for the full- 
est development of his individual powers. 


The second objective was to evaluate the present North Carolina 
system in terms of the twenty-one minor principles. A detailed 
analysis of these principles was made to arrive at an accurate inter- 
pretation ; then each legal phase of the North Carolina system was 
subjected to each item. It was found from this evaluation that the 
North Carolina system met partially only eight of the twenty-one 
fundamental principles set up in the beginning. 

The third objective was to formulate a plan that would meet the 
twenty-one fundamental principles set up in the beginning and be 
practicable in North Carolina. 

The detailed study of the present condition in North Carolina 
shows clearly the chaotic complexity of authority existing in the 
organization and administration of the public school system. A plan 
is offered to remedy the condition, and this plan is based on the 
principle of equality of educational opportunity through centralized 
organization of administration and supervision, with proper author- 
ity and responsibility given to subordinate units of administration. 
The primary object is to have organization so administered that the 
child will receive as nearly as possible the full value of each dollar 
expended for schools. 

However, before submitting a plan for complete state school or- 
ganization, the writer proposes the following: 

I. That the state continue a uniform minimum term of eight 
months. 

II. That the state finance this eight months’ term from the gen- 

eral fund of the state. 

III. That section 8 of article IX of the present constitution re- 

lating to the State Board of Education and State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction be changed. 


THE PROPOSED PLAN 
I. ORGANIZATION 


This plan provides for the centralization of authority and control 
of the state school system by establishing one state board of educa- 
tion endowed with direct responsibility for the entire educational 
system of the commonwealth. 

The governor is to appoint, on the continuity principle, one board 
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PROPOSED PLAN FOR SCHOOL ORGANIZATION IN 





NORTH CAROLINA 
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of seven members to assume the responsibility of the constitutional 
ex-officio State Board of Education, the State School Commission, 
the State Board for Vocational Education, and the several minor 
boards controlling other phases of school work. These members are 
to be intelligent, broadminded citizens who are interested in educa- 
tion ; they are to come from the different professions and businesses, 
especially those consistent with service of this kind, and are to be 


selected regardless of political affiliations. 


These appointments are 
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to be approved by the Senate and House of the General Assembly 
in joint session, and the appointees are to receive no salary beyond 
actual and necessary expenses. 

It is to be the duty of this board to adopt general educational 
policies, to enact general legislation regarding the educational pro- 
gram of the state, and to have general supervision over its entirety. 
It is to be the further duty of the board to select a state superin- 
tendent of public instruction, who will serve for a term of four 
years. He is to be an expert and recognized authority in the field 
of education, especially in the field of educational administration, 
with a minimum of two years’ academic and professional graduate 
training and at least ten years’ experience in teaching and administra- 
tion. It is to be his duty to formulate and administer the school pro- 
gram of the state. 

He is to organize the state department into three divisions. The 
Bureau of Administration will have general supervision over the en- 
tire operation of the specific sub-divisions, more especially those of 
business management, attendance and welfare, school building serv- 
ice, publications, purchase and contract, libraries, statistics, and 
transportation. The Bureau of Finance will direct allocation and dis- 
bursement of funds for the entire system through such specific sub- 
divisions as appropriations, audits, budgeting, loans, bonds, and 
school accounts. The Bureau of Instruction will exercise super- 
vision over all fields of instruction through the sub-divisions of 
elementary education and supervision, secondary education and super- 
vision, research, vocational education, certification, adult education, 
negro education, school and committee organization. The state 
superintendent is to appoint the heads of these bureaus with the 
approval of the state board of education, and they are to be directly 
responsible to him. The head of each bureau will have authority to 
appoint the directors of each sub-division with the approval of the 
state superintendent. These directors in turn will have authority to 
appoint the office force, subject to the approval of the division head 
and the state superintendent. (See figure 2.) The state superin- 
tendent of public instruction is to be responsible to the state board 
of education for the personnel under him and for the progress of 
the school system. 

Divisions 
Under this plan the state has been divided into 30 administrative 


divisions instead of 167, as at present. This was done after a thor- 
ough study of the cost and effectiveness of the present organization, 
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to obtain a more economical and efficient administrative control.? 
These 30 units represent the sub-divisions of the state school organ- 
ization and are administered separately, subject to the state unit of 
organization. In this consolidation there are from two to five coun- 
ties in a division. In each division there is a division board of educa- 
tion, consisting of three? to five members selected by a vote of the 
people from the counties of the division, confirmed and officially 
appointed by the State Board of Education on a continuity principle. 
These members are to be intelligent, broad minded citizens, interested 
in education ; they are to be selected regardless of political affiliations, 
and are to be paid according to a state schedule of salaries. It is to 
be the duty of these boards to have charge of and be responsible for 
the school system in the divisions, subject to the State Board of 
Education. They are to shape the policies and enact legislation for 
the conduct of the schools in the divisions and are to select for a 
term of four years the best qualified executives that can be found 
from a list of recommendations presented and approved by the state 
superintendent. Each executive is to be a recognized authority in 
the field of education, and is to have at least one year of special 
academic and professional graduate preparation in a standard uni- 
versity, and not less than seven years’ experience in teaching and 
administration. His salary is to be according to a state schedule. 

The executive is to have authority to select his staff with approval 
of the board. He is to be responsible for the formulation and execu- 
tion of the entire school program of the division, and for the appoint- 
ment of the teaching personnel. It is to be the duty of the division 
superintendent to appoint, subject to the approval of the division 
board, an attendance officer for the division, chosen from a list of 
recommendations submitted by the State Welfare Department. He 
is to select, with the approval of the board, one to four supervising 
teachers from a list recommended by the state department of educa- 
tion. The superintendent, with the approval of the board, is to 
appoint, on the basis of mechanical, executive, and business ability, 
a superintendent of transportation, who is to have charge of the 
school transportation system in the division and is to appoint assist- 
ant mechanics to care for the different fleets of buses. These as- 
sistants are to be responsible to the superintendent of transportation. 

The bus drivers are to be appointed by the principal of the school 

* An explanation as to the method of arriving at the number of divisions is given on 
page 7. 


2In case of two counties in the division, one member is selected at large, or by agree- 
ment of the other two. 
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on recommendation of the school committeemen, and are to be ap- 
proved by the superintendent of transportation. 

There are to be three school committeemen for each school, ap- 
pointed by the division superintendent and approved by the division 
board. They are to be custodians of the school property, and are to 
be responsible for the care, upkeep, repairs, sanitation, and appear- 
ance of the buildings. 

The division superintendents are to select the principals of all 
the schools on the basis of their qualifications and fitness for the 
particular positions. The principal, in collaboration with the super- 
vising teacher, is to recommend teachers to the division superin- 
tendent, on the basis of their qualifications and adaptability to the 
situation. 

The principal of the school is to select the janitor on recom- 
mendation of the school committeemen. 


II. Economic MANAGEMENT 


Through the organization outlined above there is a flow of author- 
ity and definitely imposed responsibility. Each agency codperates 
and functions in a simple manner of administration. In order to 
formulate an adequate plan for the economical management of the 
public schools so that wasteful channels and duplicating practices 
may be avoided, it is necessary to have a system that is uniform in 
organization, constructive in application, and productive in its execu- 
tion. A fundamental principle of economy is not a reduction of ex- 
penditures primarily, but wise management in which the greatest 
benefit can be achieved with the amount of expenditure. This plan 
will promote a sound budgetary practice, requiring a carefully thought 
out procedure developed in advance and built up on definite policies 
adapted to needs. The plan provides for a state school budget to be 
presented to the legislature by the board of education directly through 
the governor, containing a combined summary of the budgets of the 
thirty division administrative units. 

The boards of education, both state and divisional, are to be the 
authorized and delegated bodies to handle all school funds within 
their jurisdiction, and are to be held responsible for the distribution 
of them. The plan provides that the executive of the administrative 
unit be responsible for the preparation and administration of the 
school budget. The purchase of all materials and school supplies is 


to be made through a central uniform and competitive method, and 
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proper provision is to be made for their distribution. To safeguard 
the school funds there is to be set up a uniform budgeting, account- 
ing, and auditing system for the state. A state school architect is 
to make plans, approve contracts, and supervise construction of all 
school buildings in order to eliminate waste and secure more econom- 
ical and efficient service. 

The transportation system is to be handled through the local units 
and the divisional administrative units, subject to general supervision 
by the transportation division of the state unit. It is planned on the 
basis of an organized system to insure safety and adequate service 
to the children transported. In the transportation system of the 
division administrative units, there are to be provided shops to sup- 
ply parts and make repairs. The superintendent is to be responsible 
for the care, repair, inspection and upkeep of all the buses in the 
division, and for mapping the most serviceable and economical routes 
of transportation. The drivers are to be under strict supervision 
and subject to local and general regulations. 

The plan calls for 150 well-trained mechanics with an average of 
about 30 buses per mechanic, and shows a caving over the present 
plan of more than $40,000 in mechanics’ salaries alone. 

At present the 167 units of administration are doing the same 
budgeting and accounting with over two hundred clerical assistants 
repeating the same operations. There are 167 school executives 
doing the same thing in their respective positions, with as many 
separate audits for the state. Under the proposed plan the school 
funds would be safely guarded through the state management and 
auditing system, together with an adequate accounting system so con- 
ceived and so planned as to reveal readily the source of every dollar 
and the object for which it is expended. This will save time, effort, 
and cost in the duplication of budgets, audits, and reports. All this 
personnel are to be paid according to a schedule of salaries for the 
respective classes. 

The following tables show comparative costs of the present and 
the proposed plans, with a saving of over $200,000 in the general 
control budget of the state’s school system, and an added minimum of 
instructional supervision. The whole plan is intended to provide a 
more simple organization, with more economical operation ; it insures 
more effective and efficient results for the time, money, and effort 


put into the educational system. 
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Table I 
The overhead cost of the two state boards of education under the present 
status is as follows :* 


Constitutional State Superintendent of Public Instruction.............. $ 5,000 
SPOOPOORY TUNED TGOGL COMIN y 5 nics cieniccdvccetiveccccwececsencns 3,600 
SIE = I cs ate ret aia waa hide hug: Acdece eA slg a Nera oe <a WK OS ROC 2,800 
Salary and Expense Members State School Commission............... 11,000 
BRUCeO TEMOTR-CECTICRE GUN TMOG 5a cocci ok ences neccevensccece 2,600 

EE Sanh adtn decker ka Meeednes sek aebes Hie eaLasese ke becee tees $25,000 


Table I] 


Under the proposed plan the cost would be as follows: 


State Superintendent of Public Instruction.......................00000- $5,000 
ee se a yitid manaw ke sraL een ela enh oeneen Mm 3,000 
Expenses State Board Members.......... me age Oe nieee DE ain TORN EAR VO 500 

| ER ere nS eT eee Te Rene he ere hee $8,500 


The above proposed set up for the state overhead is based on one 
board that would assume the full responsibility of the two boards 
now existent with the clerical personnel remaining constant. The 
new plan would include one extra assistant in the office of the State 
Superintendent with an added salary. This shows a saving of $16,500 
in the overhead of the organization of the state department. 

Table V shows the difference in cost of the present overhead in 
the state’s general control budget, both state and subdivisions. There 
is a saving of over $195,000 in the division organizations, and over 
$200,000 in the total state organization under the proposed plan. 

Table III. Set Up for State, 1932-33 


GENERAL Controt (100 Units) 
(Average Area 480 Square Miles) 


Seles Gonkte Te «oi oa cans cicccsinveviccuns 100 Units $295,252 
Travel Expenses County Superintendents................. Fr oy 37,780 
Cet SE "oc. 0-24 ce wncnedaueds Siueuscnkawemees g 8 157,870 
Sen SI 65s cra or are ar waae Ameen eueuutee vs * a 50,208 
County Boards Education per Diem and Travel .......... Y os 35,265 
EE, ha kc nce deck buna Cenetnineaneaiaeaerdineweews “3 22 53,671 

NEE danas Mea v kan adow en eas eae ad aaa ee 100 Units $630,046 


Table IV 
GENERAL Controt (30 Units) 
(Average Area 1600 Square Miles) 


Salary Division Supt., 30 Units at $3,000 ea............. cece eee eee $ 90,000 
TUUEE TOE, FO CEE OE Fe hive no 6k So cc cesccsececcsctencvdns 15,000 
Coenen Aaseeteeiin, SO Ue, 2 BE BO GBie vicki ccicvesesscacvvcas 54,000 
COs TUE, Ser CHE DE Ne Olivo occ ccc teicccesceseecccsicceccn 15,000 
Board Education per diem, 30 Units, 103 M at5 x 12 M.............. 6,180 
Board Education Travel, 30 Units at 25%........ ccc cc ccc ccc cceces 1,545 
Serie. Se CE, £5 GE Ue Win onee nc cidcnssicsescetvtescnsews 187,500 
ee Se SN WY EG io be hos be hads be eeakie Kier eden seenennes 45,000 
oa, 6a eee Cia add nae Marae ee esaewenneeaa 20,500 

cS RR a a eee ae ee mee Nee ee $434,725 


8 Audit, State Department of Education, Raleigh, N. C., 1933; School Machinery Act, 
1933. 
4 Audit, State Department of Education, Raleigh, N. C., 1933. 
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Table V. Overhead Costs of the Two Plans 
State Organization Costs 
Present Proposed 
Item Plan® Plan® 

Constitutional State Supt. Public Instruction .......... $ 5,000 $ 5,000 

Sec’y. State School Commission....................05. 3,600 
SE I. cracks puivek wh maak Cad kncbadaes eee 2,800 3,000 

ee Cee I cia ienenssinweuasdebens 11,000 

Estimated Extra Clerk and Travel..................... 2.600 
State Board of Education Members.................... 500 
NE 5.5.0 bee ek RE ee cae in $ 25,000 $ 8,500 
Present Proposed 

Local Organization Costs Plan’ Plan® 

SES TROD” 5. 0.'ds 6 Rd as eeasdaddicwedanes $295,252 $ 90,000 
Se I aos ons CO cianesuis detest Sw ohanene en 37,780 15,000 
NN NINE oss vil cig) a ai atdg Aluraca aataar mame ewes 157,670 54,000 
Office Expense ........ pene ee eee 50,208 15,000 
Local Boards of Education and Travel ................ 35,265 7,725 
Et en es meee ae 187,500 
Supervision Travel Expenses ...................00. 45,000 
PE eee uae Gnade We cathiens Ho ecw Ue eee ee avo cee wy taee 53,671 20,500 
EE ac vncaebwakd edad aecoNadies teu cee 630,046 $434,725 
NE tists ies oh ei es res a ae eine $655,046 $443,275 


Difference in Cost of Two Plams........cccccccscccccccs $211,771 


III. PERSONNEL 


The preparation and assignment of teacher personnel is extremely 
important for an effective program of educational interpretation. The 
superintendents, supervisors, and teachers guide the children in their 
development and growth. The primary aim and purpose is to secure 
maximum results through administrative supervision and effective 
teaching. 

The principal is to be appointed by the superintendent of the 
division and is to be responsible to him for the successful operation 
of his school. He is to receive his appointment on the basis of 
executive and administrative ability, meritorious work, personality, 
training, experience, and adaptability to the work and community. 
He must have had one year’s academic and professional graduate 
training in administration and supervision, and three years’ experience 
teaching in an accredited school. He must satisfy the State Board of 
Education that he has demonstrated sufficient executive and adminis- 
This 


School Machinery Act, 


trative ability to take charge of a school of at least ten teachers. 


& Audit 
1933 

See Table II for explanation 

7 Audit, State DepDartment of Educatior 

® See Table IV for explanation. 


State Department of Education, Raleigh, N. C., 1933; 


Raleigh, N. C., 1933 
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requirement will tend to professionalize and stabilize the work and 
increase the tenure. 

The teacher, selected because of special preparation, personality, 
and adaptability to the particular work, situation and location, is to 
be on one year’s probation. This plan aims to get the best teacher 
in the right place. 

The teacher-training institutions are to be under the direction of 
the State Board of Education, and all applicants who enter are to be 
subjected to objective tests of a specific nature and to the combined 
judgment of a committee in order that the authorities may ascertain 
as far as possible the probable success of the applicant as a teacher. 
Each applicant for a teaching certificate must have had one year’s 
practice teaching in a rural or city school under the supervision of 
the critic teachers of the same institution before being granted a 
certificate to teach in the public schools. It is assumed that the 
teacher training curriculum has been built around the actual needs 
of the public schools. 


IV. ProGRAM OF INSTRUCTION 


The school is established for the child, and the curriculum and 
program of instruction are to be woven around the needs, interests, 
aptitudes, capacities and abilities of the child, in such a way as to 
make available every opportunity for the fullest development of the 
child’s individual powers. The school executive and teaching per- 
sonnel are to be responsible for the formulation of a program of in- 
struction, for efficient planning of the classroom and territorial or- 
ganization, and for the proper administration of the program. 

To make this program of instruction most effective, there is to be 
set up a minimum staff of 75 supervising teachers for the state, with 
an average of from one to four per division unit, or one for each 250 
teachers. They are to be appointed by the division superintendent 
upon recommendation from the state department of instruction. 
These supervising teachers are to be progressive, professionally- 
minded teachers with a minimum of one year’s professional training 
beyond graduation, and at least five years’ experience teaching in a 
highly recognized school. They are to be experts and specialists in 
the work of supervision and must have been practical classroom 
teachers of recognized ability ; they must have attained success above 
the average teacher, and must possess sufficient tact to handle teach- 
ers and teacher problems in a successful manner. It will be their 
duty to codperate with and assist the division superintendent in the 
program of work; to work with the teachers, advising, assisting, 
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holding conferences, promoting interest, doing research, administer- 
ing tests ; and to help pupils in finding themselves in their work. 

The school boards, superintendents, supervisors, and teachers are 
to be responsible for originating, promoting and putting into effect 
a public relations program, using the most effective method of pub- 
licity which will maintain unbroken relationships with the people and 
take them into the confidence of the officials. In this plan there is 
provision for local initiative for the encouragement and increase of 
educational advantages beyond a state minimum educational program. 

This plan provides for definitely placed authority and responsibil- 
ity from the governor down to the janitor and truck drivers. The 
duties of each position and each person in charge are explained and 
distinguished so that each agency may coOdperate and function in a 
simple manner of administration. By eliminating the duplication of 
costs and by efficient management of appropriations, provisions are 
made for economical operation. Definite responsibility is placed for 
the formulation of educational policies, adoption of programs of in- 
struction, and general supervision of the educational program. Pro- 
visions are made for the proper selection and employment of the 
teaching personnel. There is outlined an organization of the in- 
structional agencies to provide for a more definite functioning of the 
curriculum to meet the needs and capabilities of the child. 


A CuHEcK List OF THE PRESENT AND PROPOSED PLANS 
In order to evaluate the adequacy of the present and the proposed 
organization in terms of principles set forth in the beginning of the 
study, the following criteria were advanced as a check-list : 


Present Propo sed 
1. Is there a direct line of authority and responsibility 


throughout the organization? No Yes 
2. Is there one state board of education appointed on the 

continuity principle? No Yes 
3. Are the boards of the local administrative units se- 

lected by the people and confirmed by the state board? No Yes 
4. Are the members of the school committee appointed 

by the board of the administrative unit? Yes Yes 


5. Does the state board of education have authority to 

adopt general educational policies and to enact general 

legislature regarding the entire educational program? No Yes 
6. Does the state board of education have authority to 

supervise the entire educational program of the state? No Yes 
7. Are the local units of administration large enough 
to function efficiently without duplication and waste? No Yes 


8. Does the state board of education have authority to 
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set minimum qualifications, salary and tenure of the 
personnel ? 

Does the state department have a research division? 
Does the state board of education have jurisdiction 
over the training of teachers for the public schools? 
Does the executive of the administrative unit form- 
ulate and execute the school program? 

Does the board of education present to the governor 
a total school budget for the schools of the state? 
Does the board of education of the administrative 
unit have charge of the school funds? 

Are the boards of education responsible for the proper 
distribution of the school funds? 

Is the school budget prepared and administered by 
the executive of the administrative unit? 

Does the state have a uniform competitive method for 
the purchase of supplies and materials used in the 
operation of the schools? 

Does the state board of education make proper pro- 
vision for distribution of supplies? 

Does the state have a uniform budgetary system? 
Does the state have a uniform accounting system? 

Is there a uniform state auditing system? 

Do the local units of administration operate the 
transportation system? 

Does the state have a school architect and division of 
school house planning to supervise the building pro- 
gram? 

Are there definite qualifications set up for the offices 
of the state executive? 

Is the state executive selected by a board of educa- 
tion? 

Are qualifications set up for the executives of the 
administrative or local units commensurate with re- 
sponsibility ¢ 

Is the teaching personnel sclected from the best 
qualified available and the most suitable for the 
position ? 

Is the personnel selected and employed by the author- 
ities in a position to understand the requirements 
best ? ° 
Does the employing authority have the right to dis- 
miss an employee? 

Do the professional workers of the administrative 
units have authority, with approval of the board, to 
work out and adopt an organization to care for the 
pupil population? 

Is there provision made for the measurement of 
classroom results? 


Present 


No 
No 


No 





Proposed 
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Present Proposed 
31. Is there provision in the instructional program for 
the professional growth of teachers? No Yes 
32. Are the state and local educational programs so 
planned as to care for the needs and interests of the 


pupils? No Yes 
33. Do the state and local programs provide for super- 
vision of classroom instruction ? No Yes 


34. Is there an effective public relations program orig- 
inated and promoted by the school officials of the 


local and administrative units? No Yes 
35. Is local initiative practised in the local and admin- 

istrative units for advancing a school program? No Yes 
36. Are the local units encouraged to extend the educa- 

tional advantages beyond a state minimum? No Yes 


METHOD OF ARRIVING AT THE DIVISIONAL UNITS 

The number of divisional administrative units was arrived at by 
taking twenty, thirty, and forty units as a study for administrative 
purposes to ascertain which would be more economical and which 
could be made more effective, including only the general control 
items with the addition of an essential minimum of supervision. 
The study showed that for a number of reasons the thirty-unit plan 
was more economical and efficient; therefore, a basis was sought 
whereby the divisions could be made. To arrive at some definite 
criteria, physical and educational data of the counties of the state 
were considered. The area, number of schools, number of teachers, 
and number of pupils were used. Using the total items for the 
state and dividing each by thirty gave the average for each unit. 
The average number in each item for the group of counties was 
assigned 100%; then the average of the four percentages was 
worked on the basis of 100% representing the satisfactory unit. 
County lines were not interrupted and this causes a slight variation 
in the total average per cent in the divisional units. In averaging 
the four items, it was considered that the work would be balanced, 
and each division executive would have the same time to devote 
to the administration of his educational program. An attempt was 
made to group counties that fit a uniform geographical area (con- 
sidering roads and conditions), in which the distances from the cen- 
ter or offices of the administrative unit would be as nearly equal as 
possible. However, it could not be done accurately because of county 
boundary lines. The map on page 51 shows the divisions with the 
seat of the division administrative unit, as well as the indication of 
the number of the unit. 
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A STUDY OF WORDS FREQUENTLY 
MISSPELLED BY SEVENTH AND 
EIGHTH GRADE PUPILS AND 
BY COLLEGE FRESHMEN 


By Kart C. Garrison 


North Carolina State College 


N a previous study the writer presented a list of 194 words mis- 
I spelled a total of eight or more times in an examination of ap- 
proximately 632,485 running words from the written work of 
seventh and eighth grade pupils.!. In this study there were 3,475 
words misspelled. Of these 1,185 were misspelled a total of two or 
more times by each grade. It was further concluded that “The per- 
centage of error for the eighth grade is slightly lower than for the 
seventh. However, the small amount of difference shown in the 
spelling of the two grades is not enough to warrant discontinuing 
spelling in the eighth grade.””? 

The present study is in a large measure a continuation of this 
earlier study. However, in this study comparisons are made with 
misspellings found in a study conducted under the direction of Pro- 
fessor J. D. Clark in the freshmen English Composition course, at 
North Carolina State College. In this latter study 1,936 English 
compositions were carefully examined for misspelled words. There 
were 1,367 different words misspelled and a total of 2,715 misspell- 
ings recorded. A comparison of these two lists is of especial sig- 
nificance since they are taken from a somewhat similar environment. 
Most of the freshmen class at North Carolina State College is made 
up of students from North Carolina, and the largest single group is 
from the Raleigh public schools. 

Table 1 presents a list of 21 words misspelled ten or more times 
on the college freshmen list. A study of these words will show that 
most of them are found on lists of words frequently used, but are 
also frequently found on lists of misspellings. 


1 Crawford, Marianne, and Garrison, K. C., “A Study of Words Most Frequently 
Misspelled by Seventh and Eighth Grade Pupils,’”’ Peabody Journal of Education, XI 
(Sept. 1933), pp. 78-82. 

2In the public schools of Raleigh, North Carolina, the spelling work is discontinued 
in the main with the beginning of the eighth grade. The eighth grade is the first year of 
four years of high school work. 
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TABLE 1 


Words with a Frequency of Ten or More Misspellings on the College List. 


appearance finally roommate 
athletic grammar separate 
beginning interest sophomore 
Britannica interesting their 
children occurred together 
description receive transferred 
dictionaries remember until 


Table 2 presents the words misspelled ten or more times in one 
grade only of the seventh and eighth grade list. Many of these words 
are more or less peculiar to the particular grade in question, but 
should in most cases at least receive special attention in the particular 
grade where they are so frequently misspelled. 


TABLE 2 


Words with a Frequency of Ten or More Misspellings in One Grade List, but 
not present in the Other Grade List. 


A. Seventh Grade 


abdomen canal perennial 
absence cours¢ pioneers 
advice enamel Protestant 
antennae Europe scratchers 
Apennines franc Teutonic 
average occasionally vacuum 
business peninsulas 


B. Eighth Grade 


captain immersed refrigerator 
dictionary pirates 


Table 3 presents a list of twenty-four words misspelled by both 
the seventh and eighth grades a total of six or more times and were 
also misspelled six or more times by college freshmen. These are 
spelling demons that should receive special attention in the high 
school program, for apparently they persist from grade to grade even 
in a somewhat common environment. However, a number of these 
misspellings were no doubt due to carelessness in writing, e.g., and, 
did not, as well as some other words of this list. 
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TABLE 3 


Words misspelled six or more times on both the Seventh and Eighth Grade 
List and the College List. 


all right interested their 
always interesting through 
and living together 
coming quiet too 
decided quite until 

did not really usually 
experience stopped want 
finally studying whether 


A count of the words misspelled two or more times on each list 
gave 131 words. Such a list of words should be of value in con- 
nection with the English program of the high school. These two 
studies combined give, therefore, some interesting as well as valuable 
materials for use in the spelling phase of the school’s language pro- 
gram. They, thus, reveal the persistence of spelling errors as well as 
the words peculiarly difficult for a particular grade. 


8 This list is available in mimeographed form and will be sent to anyone interested in it. 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 


(Continued from page 44) 


The last three weeks of work was in the Sand Hills, peach in- 
spection. This is very nice except for the extra amount of peach 
fuzz flying from the machine graders, 

As remuneration for this I was paid forty dollars per week or 
$160 per school month as compared with $148 for being principal of 
this school unit of 18 teachers. I also drew mileage on my car for 
inspection. Here I run it as much for charity. 


If our information is correct, several principals and teachers of 
eastern North Carolina secure work of a similar sort each spring 
and summer. But naturally the demand for workers in this service 
is not sufficient to afford employment to large numbers. We are told 
that the applications for this particular sort of work is far in excess 
of the number that can be used. This work is not only interesting 
and pleasant, but is also a sort of seasonal occupation that fits nicely 
into the vacation period and enables few competent men to piece out 
a year’s work. 
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The Science Column 
Conducted by C. E. PRESTON 
| 














ExcLusIvE STATE ADOPTIONS 


HE CHOICE of textbooks for exclusive use in high school 

science courses in North Carolina schools over a five-year 
period has now been made, with what advantage or disadvantage 
to the schools time alone will tell. In the present instance, taking 
the field as a whole, the choice of science texts recently made is as 
good as or better than one might anticipate under such a system. 
For the four major high school science subjects the following have 
been adopted : 

General Science For Today. Watkins-Bedell. 

Dynamic Biology. Baker-Mills. 

High School Chemistry. Bruce. 

Modern Physics. Dull. 

This matter of choosing texts, especially for exclusive adoption, 
involves far more of importance to science teaching than merely the 
securing of books at reasonable prices. First of all, it directs to- 
ward a type of uniformity that may or may not be desirable. Any 
variations in the choice and presentation of subject matter will hence- 
forth depend upon the teacher, not upon the book. 

It is admitted that the common practice nowadays is for texts to 
include more subject material, and more exercises, than can be 
ordinarily covered in a year’s work. Except as a few texts indicate 
by stars or similar designation those items that are considered of 
primary importance, the task of determining what shall be required 
for all and what reserved for the abler student is still left to the 
individual teacher. Nevertheless, the selection of the textbook does, 
almost of necessity, determine the general viewpoint from which 
the subject is to be approached and considered. 

To be more specific, the choice of a chemistry or a physics text, 
unless the teacher is strong enough to oppose its influence success- 
fully, either bends the course in the direction of college preparation 
as its major outcome, or that of “practical” or applied work in 
preparation for the life of an ordinary citizen without college ad- 
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vantages. In biology several viewpoints are possible. First there is 
the viewpoint that stresses the differences between plants, animals, 
and man, and emphasizes the structural dissimilarities of the groups 
within each of the major divisions. On the other side there is the 
plan of an integrated course, stressing not differences but similarities 
of all life, and based upon great life processes and life relations com- 
mon to all the divisions. Among such integrated courses there may 
also be variety, for one author may stress health particularly, an- 
other, the civic and economic aspects—health and wealth—and a 
third may write as a nature-lover, avowing that breadth of interest 
in the world about us is above or beyond all else. And in thus fol- 
lowing their beliefs, each of these writers may leave out a portion 
of what the others feel is essential. 

Again, the degree of difficulty of the text necessarily sets the 
standard for the course in considerable measure. In school systems 
with eleven grades, instead of the twelve more frequently found, 
this factor presents more than ordinary problems. For example, 
the general science textbook selected may be either that ordinarily 
designed for the ninth grade, or it may be the second book of a 
series of three planned for the usual junior high grades 





seven, 
eight, and nine. If it is the former, there is danger that it may be 
too difficult for the grade in which general science is given under 
the eleven grade plan, namely, the eighth; if the latter, there is the 
feeling that, since it is not to be followed by the study of the book 
with which the series culminates, the picture presented may be in- 
complete. 

The recent choice seems to indicate the following disposal of 
this dilemma: The general science text adopted is of at least ninth 
grade difficulty. When one realizes that only recently have all 
schools in the state had a term as long as eight months, and that 
elementary school science and nature study have up to now been com- 
paratively undeveloped and greatly understressed, even in teacher- 
preparation, one cannot help wondering whether the average class 
will met adequately the challenge which this book offers. Its refer- 
ence lists especially are somewhat unusual, requiring a considerable 
building up of the science portion of the school library before they 
can be used with good effect. Yet the better plan does seem to be 


to attempt to reach a high goal and in the end to come out on a par 
with other states that have a twelve-grade system, rather than to 
standardize downward in the scale of difficulty and to be content to 
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remain in a position of inferiority. But such striving lays an in- 
creased responsibility on the teacher. 

In biology the committee was probably not unaware that in se- 
lecting the text it also determined the viewpoint of the course, even 
though the three books chosen were not identical in viewpoint. Ac- 
cording to one of the authors of the book finally adopted, the inten- 
tion of its writers was to stress the leisure-time aspect above the 
civic, economic, and hygienic, although giving each of these its place. 
Several units in the early part of the book have as their major pur- 
pose the creation of interest rather than the imparting of formal and 
systematic knowledge of science, or the formation, consciously on the 
part of the student, of any habits and attitudes peculiar to the pro- 
fessional scientist. 

The textbooks in physics and chemistry seem to be quite in con- 
trast one to the other. The former gives perhaps the most nearly a 
treatment parallel to elementary college physics of the three recom- 
mended ; the latter is a relatively simple presentation of chemistry, 
with less than usual of the quantitative and more of the phenomenal 
and applied science aspects. 

Although it may be that there is some value at the present time 
in laying out specifications for a particular state course of study in 
each science subject, as has been advocated by some members of the 
State Department of Education, it would seem to the editor of this 
column that except as a selection of material will have to be made 
within these adopted texts, the course of study is by them virtually 
determined, so far at least as subject matter goes; and that, in com- 
parison, science teachers have now before them a task far more im- 
portant and far more fruitfully promising, namely, that of adapting 
each of these newly chosen texts to the needs and opportunities of 
each particular locality where they are to be used. Opportunities 
for correlation with environmental pursuits vary with each locality ; 
needs of pupils vary at times even within a single school, since sex, 
probable future education or occupation, degree of advancement, 
and home background all enter into the picture. 

It will be taken as axiomatic that no science instruction that 
reaches only to the door of the classroom, or that fails to correlate 
with the environment outside, is worth giving. The value of science 
in education comes through its life contacts, which are multitudinous. 
But the linking up of classroom science with its applications in the 
outside world does not come of itself until the habit is developed ; 

(Continued on page 67) 
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aa 
The French Column 


Conducted by Huco Gipuz 


Saaee... 7 


P NEACHERS frequently have asked me how they might go 


about improving their teaching. The reply is not always a 











simple matter. 

The fact that a teacher is anxious to do something is encouraging. 
However, there are far too many teachers who complacently sit back 
and rest on their laurels, whatever they may be, and are satisfied 
with their work. Because they continue, year after year to remain 
in the same position they are contented to do so without further ado. 
Because they are permitted to remain they feel that they are suc- 
cessful teachers. 

As a matter of fact there are few of us who are so well equipped 
that we may not profit by the experience of others. There are many 
good teachers who can help others. And even the best can learn 
how to do something better than they do it themselves, for there is 
no one way of doing anything that is necessarily better than any 
other way. We should all be willing to try to acquaint ourselves 
with whatever there is in our field that may make for progress in 
our teaching. 

Naturally the first means of improvement that comes to mind is 
further study, either by taking time off during the scholastic year, 
or during the summer sessions, both of which are expensive. And 
for the foreign language teacher, with whom I am obviously con- 
cerned, study abroad is most highly recommended. In fact, I hope 
that the time may soon come that salaries will be such that schools 
may say to such teachers that they must have this foreign study 
before they will be permitted to apply for a position to teach in the 
larger schools. I say “the larger schools,” for it will be only in these 
that the pay will justify the expenditure of foreign study. It would 
be exceedingly desirable if all could afford to meet this requirement. 

Since we must stick to realities, what can the teacher do that 
will be within his means to improve his work? In the larger schools 
he can and should visit other teachers who are teaching foreign lan- 
guages. If near a large center the teachers from the outlying dis- 
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tricts should take the time to visit such centers. Principals should 
be willing to give teachers the time off to do such visiting. The 
profit to the teacher will more than compensate the school for the 
time lost from the classroom. 

All teachers who are vitally interested in keeping abreast of the 
progress in the modern language world should subscribe to at least 
one of the journals which deal with such work. In every issue 
there will be found helpful suggestions. The expense, as compared 
with the profit derived, is negligible. 

Lastly I want to recommend the meetings of language teachers. 
There are the national, sectional, state, and district meetings. Very 
few can possibly attend all of them, but all should attend at least 
one meeting a year. The benefits for the pupils are great. It is 
rare for a teacher to come away from these meetings without re- 
ceiving some help and inspiration. There is always the opportunity 
to meet our fellow-workers, to exchange views, and to learn what 
others in our field are doing. 

Unless a teacher is always on the “qui vive” to improve his work 
he will retrograde through stagnation. It is the wide-awake and up- 
to-date teacher who finds the best positions. Dead wood just drifts 
or sinks! Keep in touch with what is going on in the field of mod- 
ern language teaching if you would improve yourself, 


THE SCIENCE COLUMN 
(Continued from page 65) 


the teacher must see that the proper connection is made. Home, 
school building, the filling station across the way, local industrial 
plants, public works both completed and in process—all these and 
many others offer a wealth of illustrative material so close at hand 
that to neglect to use it seems, to say the least, a great pity. It will 
depend largely on the teacher’s efforts and skill to make the best use 
of this outside help. With such use, the course can be made inter- 
esting and very much alive; without it, it can be made formal, dry, 
and relatively lifeless, even though it may satisfy scholastic require- 
ments. 
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BOOK NOTES AND REVIEWS 


HeatnH’s GRADED FRENCH ReEapiNcs. General Editor, Algernon 
Coleman. Volume One. Pp. 589. 1934. 


This is a formidable tome. It is, as the title indicates, a graded reader, 
containing some pages from French history, and a simplified version of four 
well known stories. The book is planned for extensive reading. There are 
many types of exercises. 

Any class that can read this book through and do the required work in 
grammar in one year will do well. If the pupils succeed in mastering the 
vocabulary, that is, so much of the vocabulary as is recommended for an active 
vocabulary, they will indeed have spent their time profitably in the French 
class. There may be some exceptional teachers who could successfully handle 
this book, but I fear that there will be more who will not be able to get their 
classes to reach this stage. It is a laudable goal and the achievement thereof 
much to be desired. 


En Route, by Jessie E. Allen and Madelein Deschamps-Monpeurt. 
American Book Co., 1934. 


This book is a mélange of interesting short selections for “direct reading.” 
There are anecdotes, poems, songs, passages for dramatization, etc. The ma- 
terial should help liven the class work. 


FRENCH COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE, by H. H. Staab and Hugo 
Giduz, University of North Carolina. (Edwards Brothers, Inc., 
Ann Arbor, Michigan.) 1935. 


This text is what its title represents it to be. The commercial material is 
the work of Professor Staab, and is based on international experience and the 
teaching of commercial French at the University of North Carolina over a long 
period of years. It avoids a fault common to many books designed for com- 
mercial French teaching: it does not attempt to teach the student the technique 
of every type of business, but restricts itself to the major fundamentals. 

Taking for granted an elementary knowledge of grammar it gives the stu- 
dent a thorough drill in the basic structure of French business letters. There 
will be found here a standard vocabulary of commercial terms common to the 
most usual branches of business. 

Professor Giduz has lent his aid in the pedagogy of the book. He has 
seen to it that there is progressive difficulty, and not hap-hazard arrangement. 
With this progression he has given a maximum of repetition and drill so as 
to aid in automatizing the necessary fundamental forms. 

The material is arranged in series of letters. Each series constitutes a 
complete transaction. Each letter is followed by a suitable vocabulary. For 
each French letter there is an English letter of similar content based on the 
material in the French one. Then there follow exercises for drill purposes. 

This book should prove invaluable to teachers of commercial French. 

R. W. L. 
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Tue New Day Atcesra. First Course. Vivia Blair. Merrill & 
Co. 1934. Pp. Ixv, 434. 

This first course in algebra is carefully prepared to develop in beginning 
algebra pupils a real mastery of the fundamental process of algebra. The 
author has carefully organized the material of the book to aid the teacher in 
meeting the individual differences of the class by placing an inoffensive line 
between what constitutes a minimum course for the poorer pupil, a medium 
course for the average pupils and a maximum course for the superior pupils. 
The function concept has been emphasized throughout the book in such a way 
as to develop functional thinking by the pupil. 

The scope of the book is nearly the same as that of most of the newer 
books on the subject. It treats thoroughly the elementary phases of number, 
equations, addition, subtraction, multiplication and division of signed numbers, 
special products, factors, graphs, fractions, fractional equations, simultaneous 
equations, radicals, quadratic equations and ratio and proportion. It also has 
chapters on numerical trigonmetry and statistics. It meets the requirements 
of the College Entrance Examination Board. 

Throughout the book the author has attempted to interest the pupil in 
algebra. She has done this through the character of the verbal problems in- 
cluded, through the continual challenge which she throws out to him, and 
through making it evident to him that the learning of all the fundamental 
processes are not ends in themselves but means to an end, the end being the 
solution of real problems. At frequent intervals through the book there are 
tests with a reasonal standard given which should also interest the pupil in 
seeing how well he has mastered the work to that point. 

The book also contains a message “To the Student Who Uses this Book” 
and a glossary that are worthy of note. The explanations and illustrative 
problems are good. There are a few well chosen pictures. Cuts and diagrams 
are good. 

The book is quite teachable and is a worthy addition to the books already 
in this field—H. F. M. 


A First Course 1N ALGEBRA. Lennes. The Macmillan Co. 1934. 
Pp. xii + 456. 


The author of this book wrote it with the assumption in mind that the 
main causes of the large number of failures in algebra are that the course 
has been made more difficult than was necessary and that the language and 
the form of presentation used are adapted for mature minds and not high 
school freshmen. The work of this book is therefore simplified by the omis- 
sion of some of the more difficult phases of certain topics and in the explana- 
tions by speaking directly to the pupil in language that he can easily under- 
stand. 

The topics treated in this book are not different from those treated in other 
modern elementary algebra texts. They are treated in a straightforward way 
with no attempt to conceal the fact that it is algebra. There are plenty of 
drill exercises to fix in the mind of the pupil the principles involved. The 
verbal problems are well chosen to show the application of algebra to every- 
day life and to interest in the subject. 
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The book presents a unique way of preventing forgetting as the pupil 
progresses through the course. Pages 393-435 have been devoted to a cumulative 
review. There are 149 of these reviews. Th author advises that one of them be 
given almost every day after the class is nicely started. These various reviews 
have been so spaced as to bring about the recurrence of the use by the pupil 
of various principles, so as to conform to the psychological principles of drill. 

A splendid feature of the book is the pages devoted to “A Talk With the 
Pupils” in which the author evidently attempts to secure right attitudes of the 
pupils toward the course. Thirteen pages are devoted to the history of algebra. 
This material should prove valuable in stimulating the interest of the pupils 
and in developing appreciation, persistence, perspective and the like. 

The book is well made. The iliustrative examples are well chosen and 
clearly explained.—H. F. M. 
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| A BETTER POSITION 


| Do you want a new location; different work; better opportunities for 
advancement; a larger salary? If so, you are cordially invited to use the 
facilities of Southern Teachers’ Agency to locate the position you want, either 

in North Carolina or elsewhere. 

Southern Teachers’ Agency has operated continuously for thirty-three 
years. It is a charter member of the National Association of Teachers’ Agen 
cies. It covers all southern states from four strategically located offices. 

The outlook for 1935 is the best since 1930. 


Write today for details 
SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Columbia, South Carolina 
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Intensive Course in Bookkeeping and Accounting 


To meet the demand for a one-year high school course, as well as for a 
briefer course in private commercial schools, we have just published 


INTENSIVE BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 
by E. H. FEARON 
Peabody High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
If you are interested in reducing textbook costs, students’ learning time, and 
effort in the teaching of bookkeeping, you will want to see this new book. 


Announcing a New | 


Salient Features 
1. The subject matter is arranged to develop three things in the student: 
a. The ability to think intensively, to analyze and interpret financial facts, 
and acquire a practical knowledge of business transactions; 
b. The technical knowledge needed to express business transactions in 
accounting terms; 
ce. The technical skill required to enter business transactions correctly 
in the customary books of record. 
2. The lesson plan places a premium on personal efficiency and business 
thriftiness, setting as the pupil’s goal practical business standards of achievement. 
3. An understanding of accounting facts takes precedence over arithmetic. 
Not a moment of the pupil's time is wasted on unnecessary calculations. 
4. The pupil is given a broad outlook on business management through a com- 
prehensive treatment of the causes and effects of profits and losses. 
“Intensive Bookkeeping and Accounting” is printed in one volume of nearly 
500 pages, attractively bound, and illustrated in three colors. No separate forms 
required. List Price: $1.80 


Ask our nearest office to send you a sample copy. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY | 


New York Chicago San Francisco Boston | 
Toronto London Sydney 





Gregg Books are Authoritative —__ ’ , 




















MEIN ERSTES DEUTSCHES BUCH 


MARGARET B. HOLZ 


A new approach to the study of German is provided by this complete first-year 
book, just from the press. The well graded work units represent an integration } 
of grammar and reading material. The text is well written, new, and though 

simple in form is on the student’s interest level. The abundant exercises, drills, 
and reviews are stimulating and thorough. | 


FRENCH GRAMMAR | 


ANDRE BEZIAT, under the editorship of WILLIAM MORTON DEY 


To teach French in the simplest and most direct manner is the aim of this } 
highly teachable book. While complete and thorough in every essential, it 
presents an easy progression. ‘The reading units deal with topics of vital in- 
terest—France and its people. Verbs receive special emphasis and an abundance 
of excellent drill work in pronunciation, conversation, and grammatical forms 

is given. 


JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 


| 
Dallas Atlanta New York Chicago 
8-10 South Fifth Street, Richmond | 

j 
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(hie 
‘FIND OUT BOOK 


(VOLUME 1) 





is being really discovered by school people. Before publication 6,000 copies 
were sold in 26 states, but that hasn’t stopped the sales and interest since it 
has been published. Teachers and pupils use the volume and are then 
enthusiastic about it as these extracts from letters we have received indicate. 


the teachers 


says: 
@ “I am very anxious for our schools here to secure copies of your new book about 
care of pets. . . . Our class is quite enthusiastic over the copy I have shown 


them.” (a first-grade teacher in Knoxville, Tenn.) 

@ “THE FIND OUT BOOK saved the life of one of our gold fish. One fish was 
sick and I suddenly remembered that this book was about the care of pets, so we 
followed directions and the fish is well again. . . . It (the book) is very good.” 
(teacher in South Carolina) 

@ “I am delighted with its appearance. . . . I certainly hope that the schools in this 
state will be able to provide this little text for the children in the first grade.” 
(a North Carolina Elementary Supervisor) 


the children 
say: 
@ “I like THE FIND OUT BOOK very much. I like the story of how a seed 


comes up the best. I made a collection of twenty different kinds of seeds for 
school.” (a Charlotte, N. C. first-grader) 


@ Another little girl in the first grade read the book and planted a morning glory 
seed in a glass of dirt. She nursed it carefully until it grew into a thriving vine. 


If you haven't seen THE FIND OUT BOOK send for an examination copy. It is eco- 
nomical because it can be used in the first or second grade. Special price to teachers and 
schools $.40. 


U.N.C. PRESS - CHAPEL HILL 


*For those who do not know, THE FIND OUT BOOK 
is a supplementary reader in the field of science, com- 
piled by the First-Grade teachers of Orange County, 

North Carolina. 
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TABLE NO. 2. ag Bp et OF THE SIX 
ENCYCLOPEDIAS MOST COMMONLY FOUND 
IN THE VARIOUS TYPES | OF SCHOOLS 


TYPES OF 
SCHOOLS 











ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
1 TEACHER 
2 TEACHER 
5-10 TEACHER 
U-32 TEACHER 
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The WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 


found most frequently in Schools Investigated 
THE above table presents information secured during a survey conducted by 
the United States Office of Education, the findings of which were compiled 
in book form under the title “A Study of Rural School Library Practices and 
Services.” The scope of this survey is indicated by the following quotation from 
the introduction written by William J. Cooper, United States Commissioner of 
Education: 

“Approximately nine months were spent in travel during the school 
years, 1931-32 and 1932-33; about 26,000 miles were covered by bus 
and railroad. The total number of states visited was 42; county library 
service to schools was studied in 55 counties located in 24 different 
states. Much valuable information was gathered through interviews with 
state and local librarians and educationists, and data were secured from 
visits to 364 rural schools of all types.” 

Note that schools investigated were using more sets of THE WORLD BOOK 
ENCYCLOPEDIA than of any other. 


THE NEW EDITION 
available at amazingly LOW PRICE if you act AT ONCE! 
Purchase of materials for this edition, just off the presses, was made before 
the higher prices specified under the NRA Codes went into effect. By acting 
NOW, you buy at the LOW price level of 1933. Own this LATEST, NEWEST, 
MOST UP-TO-DATE Encyclopedia in its field. But you must act AT ONCE 
to take advantage of prices which may never be obtainable again. 


MAIL Coupon for Money-Saving Facts 
For school use, and as a teaching aid in preparing lesson assignments, The 
WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA is incomparable . . . supreme in its field. 
Providing the essential facts of new developments in every field of human knowl- 
edge, you must examine this New WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA to appre- 
iate its many outstanding features. Send the coupon now, TODAY for the 
money-saving facts. 


The New Edition 
THE WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA _ 


W. F. QUARRIE & COMPANY 
Dept. HSJ, 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me, without obligation, complete information r 1ow I can buy 

the New Edition of THE WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA. 

Name 

Address 

School...... - sien - Position... atinrtininsaimcasainiiiiahennenndbiaataiiail 
teach Grade School (J “Junior High ( High School (1 
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